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Foreword 



Since the nineties, the development of the Knowledge Society has had a profound 
impact on research and higher education. By definition, the Knowledge Society is 
characterised by the production and dissemination of knowledge, and this is precisely 
the mission of research universities. Therefore, being one of the main actors in building 
the Knowledge Society, research universities have been confronted by an increasing 
demand for postgraduate education. In order to be more competitive, European higher 
education systems must meet the needs of the Knowledge and Information Society 
and the demands of the global labour market. In 2003, the European ministers of 
Higher Education tried to address these needs by recognising the European Higher 
Education Area (EHEA) and the European Research Area (ERA) as the two pillars of 
the knowledge-based society and as a new action line of the Bologna Process. In order 
to strengthen the link between the EHEA and the ERA, the ministers also considered it 
necessary “to include the doctoral level as the third cycle in the Bologna Process”. 

It followed that reforming doctoral programmes in terms of curriculum design 
and structure became the key priority, as well as redefining the role of universities, 
providing them with more autonomy and accountability and encouraging them to 
“increase the role and relevance of research to technological, social and cultural 
evolution and to the needs of society” 1 . 

This report focuses on postgraduate education in Europe, its evolution and major 
challenges for quality assurance. It presents national experiences and approaches to 
quality assurance of postgraduate education and offers viewpoints from the main 
stakeholders in higher education, namely higher education institutions, doctoral 
candidates, and quality assurance agencies. This report contributes to the important 
debate on quality assurance of postgraduate education and will hopefully provide 
insight into the future direction of this dynamic topic. 

Achim Hopbach, 

President 

European Association for Quality Assurance in Higher Education (ENQA) 



1 Ministerial Communique of 2003 



Introduction 



Nathalie Costes, Project Manager, ENQA and Radu Damian, Director of the Department of 
Quality Evaluation, ARACIS 

The concern for quality of education is a decisive parameter for the credibility, 
scientific and/or professional value of each of the three academic cycles. As the Bologna 
declaration points out, the two main cycles - undergraduate and graduate - must be 
“relevant to the European labour market as an appropriate level of qualification”. 

While the role and value of research is clear in doctoral studies, in some countries 
the understanding of the role and professional value of Master’s studies is not obvious, 
and not yet followed by professional recognition. For example, different categories 
of Master’s degrees coexist: the “technical”, “scientific/research” and “professional” 
Master’s degrees. This emerging confusion is mainly due to the massification of 
Master’s studies, which reflects the essential and basic element of the Knowledge 
Society, namely more and more educated people. 

Meeting in Lisbon in 2000 and in Barcelona in 2002, the European Council set the 
European Union the ambitious goals “to become the most competitive and dynamic 
knowledge-based economy in the world, capable of sustainable growth with more and 
better jobs and greater social cohesion” and to increase investment in research and 
innovation to 3 percent of GDP by 2010. In this context, it is essential to consider how 
the structure, implementation and quality of doctoral programmes could be improved 
in order to meet the goal of the Lisbon and Bologna Processes, and the needs of the 
European and global labour market. Research universities naturally have a major role to 
play in this regard. 

The ENQA Workshop on Quality Assurance and Postgraduate education looked 
at the implications of the Bologna Process on postgraduate education in Europe, and 
more particularly on university teaching and research. Since the Berlin ministerial 
meeting of September 2003, doctoral level has been included as the third cycle in the 
Bologna process after undergraduate and graduate levels. Doctoral education differs 
from the first and second cycles, as it is characterised by two components: education 
and research. Its history, organisation, mode of delivery and applied standards also 
vary from country to country. This diversity and specific nature of doctoral education 
constitute challenges for the evaluation of third cycle study programmes. The main 
questions that this report addresses are: how to assess and enhance quality in doctoral 
education? What are the advantages and challenges of evaluating/accrediting doctoral 
programmes? 

These questions are even more crucial now, in an era of higher education 
massification and a growth of research students. Efforts need to be concentrated on the 
review of the objectives, modalities and content of postgraduate education. As shown in 
Chapter 2, quality assurance in doctoral education is a key priority for many European 
higher education institutions. 



The main objective of the workshop was to shed more light on a number of essential 
problems related to the quality of master’s and doctoral programmes, which led to 
answer questions such as: 

• What becomes the concept of “postgraduate education” in the EHEA where 
Master’s and doctoral programmes are “higher education” cycles and are meant to 
attract more and more students? 

• When assessing the quality of master’s and doctoral programmes, what is the 
definition and distinction between quality of education and quality of research? 

• What are the differences and what should be the distinction - if any - between 
quality of scientific and professional master’s programmes? 

• How should higher education institutions adapt their mission(s) to the challenge 
of offering quality master’s and/or doctoral programmes? 



Chapter 1: Forces Shaping 
Postgraduate Education: Academic 
Credentials in a Global Context 



Mary-Louise Kearney, Director of the UNESCO Forum for Higher Education, Research and 
Knowledge 

1.1. Introduction: The Changing Nature of Postgraduate Education 

The Brasov Workshop looked at postgraduate education in Europe based on the 
Bologna Process and its implications for university teaching and research throughout 
this region. The presentation made by the UNESCO Forum on Higher Education, 
Research and Knowledge took a wider perspective by discussing the forces which 
have shaped the Knowledge Society and the Knowledge Economy over the last two 
decades and situating academic credentials in relation to these. The mandate of the 
UNESCO Forum includes a foresight role, which involves charting current trends and 
issues related to knowledge systems - i.e. systems of higher education, research and 
innovation (known as HERI) - as these underpin national development agendas across 
all regions of the world. A stocktaking of trends affecting research universities and 
postgraduate education is thus within the Forum’s purview. 

Since massification has become the predominant feature of higher education, the 
need to review the objectives, modalities and content of postgraduate education has 
emerged as a new priority. Student numbers worldwide are estimated to rise to some 
150 million by 2025 and to continue increasing thereafter. While this demand has been 
obvious in OECD countries (e.g. from 2.2% in the 1960s to 59% in 2002 in the USA), it 
is certainly not confined to these states. Strong population growth in Africa, Asia and 
Latin America and increased (though not total) enrolment in primary and secondary 
education has boosted demand at the tertiary level. Seminal reports from UNESCO 
(1 Change and Development in Higher Education 1998 ), the OECD ( Redefining Tertiary 
Education 1999 ) and the World Bank (Higher Education in Developing Countries: Peril 
and Promise 2000 ) have all served to identify trends and suggest strategies for dealing 
with the reality of massification. These include more diversified provision by the 
tertiary education sector, the enhanced use of technology to address the challenges of 
access and a clear distinction between institutions offering training and research-based 
teaching. Universities are now ranked for their research capacities and reputation and 
the so-called “Super Research Universities” have become an elite category to which 
many universities aspire. 

This transformation of the higher (or tertiary) education sector has naturally 
stimulated debate on the nature of academic credentials and has been accompanied by 
the greatly increased mobility and international character of the labour market itself. 
As a result, postgraduate education needs to be scrutinised for its benefits by both 
countries and students alike. The fundamental question of Why should postgraduate 
education be pursued and supported? might bring four relevant responses: 

• To renew the academic profession 

• To assure the future of the research community 



• To provide expertise for non-academic career paths 

• To provide opportunities for lifelong learning. 

The variety of these options alone is a reason for reviewing the content of postgraduate 
qualifications and for assessing the specific competences acquired via these credentials. 

1.2. The Importance of High Level Knowledge Today 

THE KNOWLEDGE DIVIDEND 

Countries with track records in sustained economic growth have invested heavily in 
three key areas: 

• intellectual capital (notably people with advanced academic qualifications) 

• a robust Research and Development sector 

• strong Communication and Information Technology (CIT) capacity. 

Over the past two decades, the sectors of research and knowledge production have 
undergone profound transformation to emerge as main motors of development in a 
globalised world. Knowledge systems involve many entities inter alia: higher education 
institutions, public laboratories, research centres and think tanks run by policy and 
civil society groups, industry and the private sector and the military complex. The 
transformation process has had particular impact on higher education, and notably on 
the university sector. 

As a result, countries across all regions are facing increased demands to strengthen 
their capacities for research and knowledge production - hence, the demand for 
postgraduate education. This demand is rising despite the vast differences in the 
political, socio-economic and cultural of these national contexts which impact on 
their capacity to respond effectively. This demand has also given new importance to 
national knowledge-oriented institutions and often necessitates renewal of the systems 
and structures of higher education so that these countries can take their place in 
the Knowledge Society which is an ever changing and volatile global environment. 

In turn, this urgency to promote and reinforce research and higher education 
multiplies pressures on the funding, content and structures of knowledge systems. 
These challenges have become particularly overwhelming for middle and low income 
countries, thus increasing the risk of their further marginalisation if they cannot keep 
pace with demand. 

PROMOTING KNOWLEDGE SYSTEMS FOR SOCIAL DEVELOPMENT 

Knowledge generated by research is the base of sustainable social development. In this 
regard, three dimensions merit attention: 

• placing knowledge, including high-level scientific knowledge, at the service of 
development 

• converting knowledge, in all its forms, into value via applications and assessment of 
impact 

• sharing good practice to ensure widespread benefits. 

Despite trends towards greater global uniformity in many areas of society, there exists 
no single answer as to what constitutes the most appropriate structures, systems 
or policies for research, higher education or knowledge production. Because these 



crucial processes take place in varying historical, social, economic, political and 
cultural contexts, their outcomes cannot be uniform. Perhaps research and higher 
education could be structured and evaluated in more effective ways which means 
that experimentation in this direction should be encouraged and the findings widely 
debated and shared at regional and global levels. 

Social development embraces an array of complex aspects including political 
governance, economic growth, employment trends and income distribution, education 
levels, access to health care, rural and urban population patterns, energy and the use 
of natural resources, along with factors affecting the quality of life such as private 
consumption, life expectancy and access to communication technology. These and 
other indicators are traditionally used by global organisations such as the World Bank, 
the United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) and the OECD to measure 
progress (i.e. social and human development) in specific contexts. Poverty remains a 
reality in many parts of the world and can be found even inside high-income countries. 
While the war on poverty has brought significant improvements in certain contexts 
(East Asian economies being a relevant example), these often fluctuate according to 
global economic performance. Elsewhere, the problem remains dire, thus impeding 
human development which is sustained and productive. Until this battle is won, 
progress will remain the privilege of a minority of countries. Winning the battle will 
largely depend on equitable and affordable access to and the use of relevant knowledge. 

From the perspective of social development, the ongoing serious inequalities 
regarding access to knowledge remain unresolved and have assumed new urgency. 

The Knowledge Divide (and thus the research gap) constitutes an issue to be remedied 
without delay. Recognising and promoting excellence so as to discover and access new 
frontiers of knowledge is a goal which should be possible for all countries whatever 
their level of economic development. These frontiers are often in the fields of science, 
technology and engineering, health care, agriculture and economics where solutions 
depend on highly educated and skilled people whose qualifications enable them to 
understand their local contexts. Increasingly, the renewal and enhanced relevance of 
postgraduate education need to be assessed in relation to this background. 

RESEARCH AND HIGHER EDUCATION: THE KEY NEXUS 

In many instances, the research function of academia remains a prime source of a 
country’s knowledge base. The future of this function depends heavily on postgraduate 
education, the quality of which necessitates three factors: the concentration of 
intellectual talent, solid resources including funding and favourable governance, both 
national and institutional. 

The research university is a hub which links to national policy and budget, its 
innovation system and its ability to link to wider knowledge communities at regional 
and international levels. Adequate investment in research presents major problems 
for governments striving to find resources both for the research sector and for post- 
secondary education. Universities wishing to be considered as “world-class” are usually 
aiming at research excellence and often with particular repute in science, technology 
and innovation (STI) domains. To achieve this status, many have resorted to large-scale 
private funding. 

Challenges for research institutions are continuing to grow. Today, some 22 of 
the world’s elite 25 research universities are located in one country, the USA. While 



American higher education deserves full credit for the breadth and resourcing of this 
sector, this monopoly cannot be expected to meet global needs in terms of research. 

For this reason, support for research universities has become an important priority in 
OECD countries. The rise in the status of the Shanghai Jiao Tong and similar ranking 
systems also attests to this situation. Though often viewed as controversial, these 
and similar instruments attempt to propose criteria to assess the research function 
of academia and have a strong bias towards Science and Technology fields where 
measurement is relatively easy (e.g. numbers of high level faculty, of publications and 
of citations). An exception would be the Times QS World University Rankings whose 
indicators include peer review, graduate employability and teaching quality which are 
very difficult to quantify. 

At the same time, middle and low-income countries are striving to keep pace with 
the knowledge stakes with varied results. Investment in research is increasing in 
emerging economies - Brazil, China, Singapore and South Africa being pertinent 
examples in this regard. Postgraduate education and training, notably in STI fields, 
have assumed new importance to underpin this policy approach. Recent initiatives in 
Nigerian and Pakistani higher education illustrate this trend. The necessary resources 
have been found by governments although they are still struggling to resolve the issues 
related to literacy and lower levels of education. 

Yet, the overall situation of research universities - and, by extension, for 
postgraduate education - in certain middle and low income countries remains bleak. 

In addition to weak and outdated infrastructure and inadequate investment, these 
countries suffer the worst effects of the brain drain. For example, 50 percent of 
Colombia’s PhD graduates in science are abroad and some 47 percent of Ghanaian 
doctors work in other countries. It can be argued that even the poorest nations require 
research capacity to progress and that support for the principle of a research university 
in these contexts is more urgent than ever before. However, reaching this goal and 
maintaining the quality and relevance of these essential institutions requires sustained 
national commitment and is likely to remain a major objective for international 
cooperation in the years ahead. 

MAJOR CHALLENGES FOR RESEARCH AND POSTGRADUATE EDUCATION 

As the first decade of the 21 st century draws to a close, what are the main challenges 
facing postgraduate education, the research function and its environment? In response, 
issues of equity, quality, relevance, ownership and international networking are critical. 

An ever growing number of nations of varying scale have decided to accord priority 
to developing their knowledge base, through higher education and research, and 
to commit the necessary resources to this goal. Success stories are becoming more 
common in all regions which is an encouraging sign. These are characterised by 
specific indicators: 

• innovative policies in higher education, research and STI 

• the political will to improve and profile the necessary infrastructure including 
universities 

• efforts to train, retain and attract highly skilled human capital 

• increased levels of investment in research and in higher education. 



It is essential to chart these processes and to help promote their replication worldwide 
to render the global knowledge society a more level playing field. A sample is cited 
below: 

Africa: Private Sector support to build CIT capacity 

As an example of the private sector partnering with higher education, IBM’s Academic 
Initiative provides free software to universities; its Makocka Minds project is a 
mentoring scheme to link its technology experts with 19 African universities in eight 
countries; IBM has helped launch Africa’s first Cloud Computing Centre and the first 
High Performance on Demand Solutions Lab (HiPODs) at the African Innovation 
Centre in Johannesburg, South Africa. 

Arab States 

Qatar is the leading investor in research and higher education in this region as it 
dedicates 2.8 percent of its GNP to these areas. 

Private universities offering postgraduate education have multiplied in this region to 
meet demand (e.g. Iraq 18, Jordan 13, Egypt 13, Saudi Arabia 9). 

Asia 

Australia: strong investment in Research and Development by both the public and 
private sectors has offered varied career paths for PhDs. 

China: In 2003, 13,000 doctorates were earned by students (at home or abroad); 70 
percent of these were in science and engineering. 

Singapore: As part of national investment in intellectual capital, the number of 
research scientists and engineers with PhDs from 970 in 1990 to 4,063 in 2004. 

Pakistan: The Science, Technology and Engineering Programme (STEP), operating 
with eight universities in Europe, North America and Asia, aims to produce 2,000 PhDs 
annually until 2020. STEP involves large-scale investment in postgraduate education 
and offers major salary and tax incentives for faculty. 

Latin America Countries 

Brazil, Mexico and Argentina produce 80 percent of all PhDs in Latin America, thus 
acting as the academic powerhouses of the region. 

At the Centre for Marine Science of the University of Trinidad and Tobago (UTT), 
research degrees are organised in knowledge clusters (e.g. environment and health, 
marine governance, policy and law) which directly address the national development 
agenda. 

Europe/North America 

In 2001, Europe produced 40 percent more PhDs in science and engineering than the 
USA. By 2010, this ration will increase to 2:1. 



1.3. International Strategies for Research Universities and Postgraduate 
Education 

In general, top class institutions are committed to the following goals: 

• Long term investment in intellectual capital 

• Emphasis on postgraduate education 

• Targeted faculty and student mobility to secure and retain excellence 

• Connecting key disciplines around global issues and their local 
implications 

• Increased bilateral and multilateral research collaboration 

• New alliances and networks to orient and support collaborative research 
(e.g. Universitas 21, the League of European Research Universities, 

the Association of Pacific Rim Universities) 

• Academic reform and flexibility to strengthen international 
connectedness 

• Reinforced CIT capacity to facilitate these strategies 



Conclusion: Towards Worldwide Equity in Postgraduate Education 

Throughout this paper, two areas have been emphasised: firstly, the crucial role of 
research universities in building the Knowledge Society and secondly, the social 
engagement of these institutions in direct support of national and international 
development agendas by providing postgraduate education of quality and relevance. 
Research universities are perhaps the single strongest component of knowledge systems 
because they are intellectual powerhouses with critical social, economic and cultural 
impact, which is both national and international. 

Depending on their location, research universities face different challenges at the 
present time: 

• OECD countries are undergoing a generalised faculty crisis as some 20-33 percent 
of their faculty has approached retirement age. This situation offers research 
career openings both for newly qualified PhDs and for non-OECD academics. 

The evolution of the Bologna Process in Europe will certainly be affected by this 
reality. 

• As universities in the poorest countries have long suffered from inadequate 
policies and investment, forward-looking strategies are now urgently needed 
to try to bridge the gap created with high income countries. However, given 
the unknown outcomes of the current global economic downturn, increased 
funding for these institutions and to postgraduate education will surely face stiff 
competition from other areas. This may force a crisis whereby the clear benefits 
of context-relevant research move centre stage to justify why investment in 
knowledge cannot be neglected. 



Certainly, knowledge systems will continue to evolve and become increasingly 
sophisticated. Another likelihood is that, in a turbulent world climate, opportunities 
to advance and benefit from the knowledge dividend will not be easily accessible to 
all countries. Nevertheless, equity demands that no state should be excluded in this 
regard and this must remain the prime policy objective for governments everywhere. 
Otherwise, to paraphrase H.G. Wells, the risk that “Human history will become more 
and more a race between education and catastrophe” may become a reality. 
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Chapter 2: Master and Doctoral 
Education in Europe: Key Challenges 
for Quality Assurance 2 

Dr. Alexandra Bitusikova, European University Association - Council for Doctoral 
Education 

Improving the quality of European higher education has been an overall objective of the 
intergovernmental Bologna Process from its beginning in 1999 . Simultaneously with 
the Bologna reforms, the European Commission launched several initiatives that had 
an impact on the further direction of the higher education sector: the modernisation 
agenda stressing more autonomy for universities, but at the same time also more 
accountability; and the Lisbon objectives emphasising the need to offer better job 
opportunities and rewarding careers for young researchers. 

Following the Communiques of the biannual meetings of ministers responsible for 
higher education in the Bologna signatory countries, we can see that the importance 
of quality has been rising in recent years. The first Communique of 1999 identified 
two main cycles: undergraduate (Bachelor) and graduate (Master) levels, and only 
briefly mentioned quality. The Berlin Communique (2003) included the doctoral level 
as the third cycle and recognised the role of higher education institutions (HEIs) in 
promoting quality. Since then, the European University Association (EUA) has been 
paying permanent attention both to doctoral education and to quality culture through 
a number of projects and surveys. EUA observes the trends in doctoral education, and 
supports the sharing of good practice among European HEIs. 

The results of numerous discussions on the development of doctoral education 
demonstrate that the third cycle differs significantly from the first and second cycles, 
but at the same time it cannot be seen separately. In particular, the second cycle has 
serious consequences on doctoral education. According to the Dublin Descriptors 
(2004), education at the Master’s level “provides a basis or opportunity for originality 
in developing or applying ideas often in a research context” and demonstrates “problem 
solving abilities [applied] in new or unfamiliar environments within a broader (or 
multidisciplinary) contexts”. Thus, a Master’s degree is supposed to contain research 
elements and as such is the right route for the third cycle. Indeed, in most European 
countries Master’s degree is the main entry point for doctoral education. However, the 
Master level is not yet stabilised across Europe and varies from country to country. It 
is often sandwiched between the Bachelor and the doctorate, not well understood and 
not yet up and running everywhere. It is not easily readable as it offers plethora of titles, 
shows problems with ISCED classifications (The International Standard Classification 
of Education) and sectoral qualifications, and serves multiple purposes. We can identify 
three main types of Master: 



2 The article is based on the presentation given by Lesley Wilson, Secretary General of the European University Association, at the 
ENQA workshop “Quality Assurance in Postgraduate Education” held on March 12-13, 2009 in Brasov, Romania; and on the 
results of numerous activities of the EUA in the area of doctoral education. 



• Master with taught courses with clear professional orientation 

• Research intensive Master 

• Master with various courses for returning learners. 

The research content of Master programmes differs from country to country, from 
university to university, and even from programme to programme. In most countries, 
Master studies lead to a comprehensive scholarly thesis, but it is not the case 
everywhere. With the growing mobility of students, internationalisation of studies 
and establishing of joint Master and doctoral programmes there is a concern that 
the different quality of Master programmes (especially the different level of research 
elements in Master programmes) has an impact on doctoral education. Indeed, 
graduates with different Masters do not have the same starting point for research 
training. 

Doctoral education is often described as a bridge between research and education, 
between the European Research and European Higher Education Areas. Universities 
have the main responsibility in providing training in and through research. The third 
cycle has specific features that differentiate it from the two other cycles. The main 
difference lies in the main component of the third cycle, which is original research 
performed by each doctoral candidate in a unique way. That is why doctoral education 
cannot be seen and evaluated in the same way as Bachelor and Master studies. Doctoral 
training is heavily dependent on the « one-to-one » relationship between the doctoral 
candidate and the supervisor (despite the new models of multiple supervisions). This 
special nature of doctoral training makes the evaluation even more challenging. How 
can anyone measure, evaluate or guarantee the quality of the human relationship? 

Evaluations are also challenged by the large diversity in organisation of doctoral 
education across European countries, but also within countries and universities. 

Recent developments show an increasing trend towards more structured doctoral 
programmes and the establishment of doctoral/graduate/ or research schools. 
Traditional individual study programmes based on a model of a working alliance 
between the doctoral candidate and the supervisor without a structured coursework 
phase are being increasingly seen as being inappropriate in preparing young researchers 
for multiple careers in different sectors, although they still prevail in social sciences 
and humanities. According to EUA surveys, about 30 percent of European HEIs have 
introduced a new model of doctoral/graduate/research schools. These schools differ 
significantly from one another; their institutional embededdness and structures are 
often incomparable and they carry different names and labels, which can lead to 
confusion or misunderstanding among outsiders. In most countries and institutions, 
however, a mixture of different models (i.e. both individual and structured study 
programmes and schools) is the common organisational feature. It only proves that 
HEIs may have one goal - to improve and sustain the quality of doctoral education 
- which can be achieved through different flexible routes tailored for and by each 
institution. 

Specificity in nature and diversity in organisation of doctoral education makes 
evaluations - either internal or external - highly complex. An evaluation includes two 
main and rather different aspects: the quality of doctoral training (educational part) 
and the quality of research (including the quality of the research environment, the 
supervisor and the research team, research outcomes, international reputation, etc.). 



It is important that each university decides on its own quality standards of doctoral 
education to be linked to its mission, functions and goals rather than following only 
external standards, quantitative methods and checklists that do not take into account 
the diversity of organisational models and profiles. 

Higher education institutions across Europe try to implement various aspects of 
internal quality assurance by: 

• introducing internal regulations and codes of practice in doctoral education as 
well as agreements signed between the doctoral candidate, the supervisor and the 
institution; 

• improving standards of access, recruitment and selection ; 

• offering flexible and optional transferable skills training that fits each candidate’s 
career needs ; 

• introducing new supervision models and providing professional development for 
supervisors ; 

• regular monitoring of each doctoral candidate’s progress ; 

• supporting internationalisation and mobility; 

• ensuring high standards of the process of the thesis defence; 

• following TTD (time to degree) and completion rates 

• taking into account different funding schemes 

• tracking of doctoral graduates 

• and others... 

The problem is that all these aspects are not always understood and covered under the 
umbrella of « quality assurance » at universities, but are followed as separate issues. All 
HEIs try to identify and implement different internal quality indicators. Some focus 
more on improving access, recruitment and selection procedures while some others 
try to enhance the quality of supervision or follow the completion rates. It seems that 
quality assurance, including all its aspects, is easier to achieve and monitor if doctoral 
education is structured, for example through a doctoral/graduate/research school. It 
does not mean that a doctoral school is the best or the only way to organise doctoral 
education, but its structure helps to monitor the procedures and the process of doctoral 
studies and thus, to have a major impact on their quality. 

The survey of the EUA Council for Doctoral Education (EUA-CDE) showed in 2008 3 
that the topic of quality assurance in doctoral education is on the top of the priority 
list of many European HEIs. Following this result, EUA-CDE will organise thematic 
events related to quality of European doctoral education. These events will address 
the question of how to achieve public accountability and to strengthen partnerships 
with other institutions through quality assurance procedures that improve the system 
as a whole. At the same time, it is important to continue the dialogue between 
different stakeholders in order to clarify the needs of each stakeholder, to identify and 
differentiate internal and external quality assurance procedures, and to increase trust 
and confidence among all actors in the process. 



3 Results of the questionnaire from the launch conference of the EUA Council for Doctoral Education, Lausanne, Switzerland, 
2008. 



Chapter 3: Quality Assurance at 
Doctoral Level: the case of England, 
UK 



Janet Bohrer, Development Officer, Quality Assurance Agency for Higher Education, UK 

3.1 Introduction 

The Quality Assurance Agency for Higher Education in the UK (QAA 4 ) is responsible 
for safeguarding the public interest in sound academic standards of higher education 
qualifications (taught and research). It also informs and encourages continuous 
improvement in the management of the quality of higher education. The doctorate 
has been documented as the ‘pinnacle’ of academic degrees a university can award 
(Park 2007). It is also a Bologna Declaration third cycle award 5 . In the UK the quality 
assurance responsibilities fall within the remit of the QAA. 

Postgraduate research education is organised and delivered differently around the 
world. Some common understanding about what the doctoral award signifies can be 
derived from the shared ‘Dublin’ descriptors for the Bachelor’s, Master’s and Doctoral 
awards (2004) 6 . However, there are areas where there are differences between national 
experiences, for example the relationship between national research and postgraduate 
research education (Powell and Green 2007). It is by sharing our own experiences we 
can help to develop our understanding more broadly. This article therefore contributes 
to the debate about quality assurance at doctoral level by outlining the case of the UK 
and in particular of England. 

3.2 The UK Doctorate 

The QAA’s Framework for Higher Education qualifications for England, Wales and 
Northern Ireland (FHEQ) 7 states that doctoral degrees are awarded to students who 
have demonstrated: 

• The creation and interpretation of new knowledge, through original research or 
other advanced scholarship, of a quality to satisfy peer review, extend the forefront 
of the discipline, and merit publication 

• A systematic acquisition and understanding of a substantial body of knowledge 
which is at the forefront of an academic discipline or area of professional practice 

• The general ability to conceptualise and implement a project for the generation of 
new knowledge, applications or understanding at the forefront of the discipline, 
and to adjust the project design in the light of unforeseen problems 

• A detailed understanding of applicable techniques for research and advanced 
academic enquiry. 



4 An introduction QAA www.qaa.ac.uk/aboutus/IntroQAAMay09.pdf May 2009 

5 The Salzburg principles 2005 www.eua.be/eua/jsp/en/upload/Salzburg_Report_final.1129817011146.pdf The focus from two 
main cycles of higher education to include the doctoral level at the third cycle and to build links between the European Higher 
Education Area and the European Research Area was adopted as part of the Berlin communique (2003) 

6 Shared ‘Dublin’ Descriptors for the Bachelor’s, Master’s and Doctoral awards (2004) 
www.tempus.ac.yu/here/tl_files/Dokumenti/Dublinski%20deskriptori.pdf 

7 The Framework for Higher Education Qualifications in England Wales and Northern Ireland (FHEQ) 
www.qaa.ac.uk/academicinfrastructure/FHEQ/default.asp 



